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faubourgs, who at other periods starved, had a right, according
to the theories of the members of the Commune of Paris, to
claim and obtain enough to live upon from the authorities
Certain employment and wages being therefore within the
reach of every one, the difficulty was to make those wages of
sufficient purchasing power to procure means of subsistence.
This was attempted to be secured by the law of the maximum,
which fixed authoritatively the price to be paid for articles of
prime necessity. Any one charging more than the price laid
down by the authorities was liable to instant arrest and
prosecution, and the punishment was death. This drastic
measure was, of course, utterly opposed to all economical
principles, and destroyed all trade; but it was logically carried
to its extreme, and the farmers and market-gardeners were
obliged to sell to the shopkeepers at the government price.
In this manner the price of food was kept down throughout
the Reign of Terror, but it is doubtful whether the result
could have been achieved had not the harvest of 1793 been
extremely abundant, and the farmers able to meet the re-
quirements of the government. Nevertheless, they were not
always willing to bring their crops, meat, or vegetables into
Paris to dispose of them at the low price fixed by the law
of the maximum; and so, to ensure a sufficient supply, it
became necessary for the Commune of Paris to send out its
revolutionary army, which ravaged to more than fifty miles
round Paris, seeking out the farmers' hidden stores, and com-
pelling them to send everything which was not necessary for
their own existence into the capital to be sold at the statutable
price. These measures were certainly effective, and the Com-
mune strengthened them by their orders that no one should be
allowed to buy more than a fixed quantum per head of bread
and other necessaries of life. The price of luxuries was left
untouched by the law of the maximum, and therefore it was
possible for a wealthy man to give a dinner abounding in
every delicacy, and yet to be obliged to ask his guests to brino*
their own bread.

For rich men still existed in Paris, men who had made